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the staff of the Church of St Sulpice in Paris
and also acted as chaplain to a community of
nuns; but these activities were cut short in less
than four years by the French Revolution, and
in the spring of 1791 he was obliged to make his
escape from France. In August of that year he
landed at Norfolk, Va., and through letters of
introduction from Lafayette he soon became ac-
quainted with some of the most prominent men
in the United States, such as Patrick Henry and
James Monroe. The former taught him English;
the latter received him into his house in New
York; while it was doubtless owing to the in-
fluence of Lafayette that Dubois was permitted
to celebrate Mass in the State Capitol at Rich-
mond, a courtesy the more remarkable because
of the state of feeling toward Catholics in the
Virginia of that day. At the earliest opportunity
he became an American citizen.

For a while he supported himself by teaching
French; then, as soon as he was fitted for active
work in his adopted country, he was sent by
Bishop Carroll to parochial work in Virginia,
first at Norfolk and then at Richmond. In 1794
he was transferred to Frederick, Md,, where he
built the first Catholic church in western Mary-
land and ministered to the Catholics of that sec-
tion and much of the region now comprising
West Virginia, During most of this time he
was the only priest between Baltimore and St
Louis, and his labors were such as would have
broken a man not endowed with splendid health
and vigor. In 1807 he withdrew to devote him-
self to a work that had always attracted him, the
education of aspirants to the priesthood, and es-
tablished a preparatory seminary at Emmitsburg,
Md. The following year he joined the Society
of St Sulpice, a community of secular priests
whose purpose was to conduct ecclesiastical sem-
inaries, some members of which had left France
during the Revolution and founded St Mary's
Seminary in Baltimore.

The curriculum at Emmitsburg was altered
in a short time so as to include instruction
for laymen as well as for clerics. By 1821, ac-
commodations more substantial than the log
structures which had housed the institution be-
came necessary, and Dubois began the erection
of a new stone building, but when on the point
of completion it was destroyed by fire. Immedi-
ately he recommenced, and in a few years a bet-
ter building rose on the ruins. His labors in this
undertaking were prodigious; he was simul-
taneously president, treasurer and professor;
and in addition to these cares he had to meet the
opposition of some among Catholics who sought
to have him discontinue the courses in theology
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and thus give up the training of priests. The re-
sult of this attempt was that he severed his con-
nection with the Sulpicians (1826) and was busy
with plans for the reorganization of Mount St
Mary's at Emmitsburg when he was appointed
to the diocese of New York to succeed Bishop
John Connolly [g.z(.].

He was chosen by Propaganda on Apr. 24,
1826, and the choice was confirmed by Pope
Leo XII the following Apr. 30; he was conse-
crated by Archbishop Marechal in the Cathedral
of Baltimore on Oct 29, 1826, Charles Carroll
of Carrollton presenting the ring and the pec-
toral cross. In his new post he was faced with
trying difficulties. The diocese was much larger
than it is now; the system of lay trustees, under
which church finances were administered by
laymen, had given rise to dissensions; and the
spirit of nationalism threatened to disrupt the
Catholic body. So antagonistic to the new bishop
were some of the elements among the New York
Catholics that one of his first acts on reaching
his see was perforce the issuance of a pastoral
letter refuting the charge that his appointment
had been brought about by undue French influ-
ence.

To meet the urgent need for priests he went
to Paris and Rome in 1829 and secured finan-
cial assistance from the Society for the Propa-
gation of the Faith and the Congregation of
Propaganda. On his return he took up the task
of building another seminary, but in New York
he had not the success that had been his in Mary-
land. He completed a seminary at Nyack, N. Y,f
that was burned down before it could be occu-
pied; the project of one in Brooklyn was never
realized; and the one he opened in La Farge-
ville, N, Y., had to be given up because of its
remoteness. Then he had to encounter the prob-
lem of trusteeisiru At one time the trustees of
his own cathedral withheld his salary and ap-
pointed in charge of the school attached to the
cathedral a priest whom he had suspended; and
it was on this occasion that he uttered the words
so often quoted: '1 am an old man and do not
need muck I can live in a basement or in a
garret. But whether I come up from the base-
ment or down from the garret, if I have to
preach from the top of a barrel on the street
corner, I am still your bishop." Amid this dis-
tressing situation he struggled bravely and suc-
cessfully, but the labor wore nun down and in
1837 he accepted as coadjutor John Hughes
[q.v.], a former pupil under him at Mount St
Mary's and later fourth bishop and first archr
bishop of New York. Two years later he Re-
tired from active government, leaving the, 4k>-
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